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The worries on a traveler’s mind 



The odysseys of Vice-President Spiro Ag- 
new go on — this time from sumptuous Per- 
sepolis, where he helped the shah of Iran cel- 
ebrate 2,500 years of Persian civilization, to 
Gargalianoi, his father’s old hometown in 
Greece, six hairpin turns above the Ionian 
Sea. In Gargalianoi, his cousins run the 
hardware store a block from the Anagnos- 
topoulos family home, which stands on the 
corner of Aristotle and Socrates Streets. 

Agnew seems preoccupied. He hasn’t 
been as sullen as he was on his around-the- 
world junket last summer, but he is still an 
essentially joyless participant in the rituals 
of diplomacy, which require eager civility. 
It is true that he had an upset stomach out 
in the desert among all those ruins, and that 
might turn anyone off. Agnew’s attitude, 
however, seems to spring from deeper con- 
cerns. He is worried about keeping his job, 
and has confessed as much to intimates. 
What Agnew needs is a political miracle that 
would vault Nixon far out in front of all 
his political opponents. Then Agnew could 
be retained, sour disposition and all, to go 
on raising money and his own particular 
brand of hell — about the only duties that 
seem to get the Vice-President’s juices flow- 
ing these days. 

In Republican precincts they like to 
blame the Democrats and the press for rais- 
ing the question about Agnew’s future, 
about whether or not Nixon might dump 
him. It took Lyndon Johnson’s new book 
of memoirs to remind everybody of a fas- 
cinating vignette in history that has been ob- 
scured by the assassination of John Ken- 
nedy and the tumultuous years since then. 

On Nov. 21, 1963, Richard M. Nixon, a 



retired politician but a working lawyer, was 
in Dallas fora board meeting of Pepsi-Cola. 
Board Director Joan Crawford was the star 
of the hour, holding court in the Baker Ho- 
tel. Down the hall, Nixon settled into a ij 
modest suite by himself. Carl Freund, a re- 
porter on the Dallas Morning News* decid- 
ed to go around and see what an ex-Vice- 
President had to say about the approach of 
another presidential year. Nixon was glad 
to see the correspondent, and after the pho- 
tographers snapped a couple of pictures, the 
two were alone just chatting, rambling off 
in a dozen directions. Nixon's main point 
was that despite disagreement with Kenne- 
dy's policies, the people of Dallas owed the 
President of the United States full respect 
and courtesy. 

A couple of times Freund suggested that 
he might be taking too much of Nixon’s 
time, but, no, Nixon wanted to talk on. Did 
Nixon suppose, ventured Freund, that af- 
ter Kennedy had served out his two terms, 
Lyndon Johnson might be the Democrats* 
presidential candidate? The fact that Ken- 
nedy and Johnson were together in Texas in- 
dicated that Kennedy planned to keep John- 
son on the ticket, Nixon said, and another 
term as V.P. might indeed position him for 
the presidency. 

Then he offered another thought: “But 
we must remember that President Kennedy 
and his advisers are practical politicians. I 
believe that if they think the race is a shoo- 
in, they will keep Lyndon. Otherwise, I 
think they will choose someone who can 
help the Democratic ticket. . . . Lyndon 
was chosen in 1960 because he could help 
the ticket in the South. Now he is becom- 







ing a political liability in the South, just as 
he is in the North/* 

Back at his office, Freund put the dump- 
Johnson possibility in the lead of his story. 
On the morning of Nov. 22, 1963 the story 
appeared back in the fourth section, unno- 
ticed by a city getting ready to welcome Jack 
and Jackie. In a few hours Nixon was wing- 
ing away from Dallas, and in a few more 
hours tragedy overwhelmed everything. 

So there was the old master himself, lay- 
ing down the rules of the Vice-President 
game. By those standards, Agnew has not 
done very well as he approaches 1972, tie 
time of judgment. In a startlingly frank in- 
terview that appears in Allen Drury's new 
Nixon book, the Vice-President relates how 
the Senate had refused to accommodate 
itself to his manners. They cut his pre- 
pared four-minute inaugural speech (he is 
the constitutional presiding officer of the 
Senate) down to two minutes. It was “like 
a slap in the face/* Some Senate members 
accused him of trying to influence votes. 

And so, after trying for a while to get 
along with the Senate, I decided I would 
go down to the other end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue and try playing the Executive 
game,** said Agnew. 

The Executive game has not gone well ei- 
ther. A Lou Harris poll a few weeks ago 
showed Agnew at an all-time national low, 
35% approved of him, 52% disapproved. 
Furthermore, the South, by which Nixon 



The Vice-President places a 
wreath on the grave of his grand- 
father in Gargalianoi, the vil- 
lage of Agnew’s Greek ancestors. 




sets so much store, gave Agnew a 47% neg- 
ative rating. When pitted against John Con- 
nally. Secretary of the Treasury. Connally 
was preferred as Vice-President by 52% to 
36% in the whole nation, and by 50% to 
37% in the South. When they got that poll 
in the White House, a lot of Nixon's men 
were surprised, but only a few displeased. 

That may explain why a fortnight ago Ag- 
new was off in the Mediterranean, while 
down in North Carolina in the Billy Gra- 
ham Day motorcade, a few cars behind the 
President's limousine, came John Connally 
waving to the folks like he was running 
for something. 










